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Chapter confiscatory in character that the London market was
__1 closed to Queensland borrowing, until later conces-
sions were made and part of the wrong undone, and
this was followed by the agreement of the house to its
abolition. The whole of the advantage of an upper
house was thus lost through the unconstitutional
neglect of duty by a political partisan.
More serious still is the question of the position of
the Governor when he is advised to act in such a
manner as to violate the law. If there is doubt, of
course, regarding the legality of action, he is entitled
to demand a legal opinion, but he may rely on it when
given, unless it is so obviously wrong as to render it
farcical, and few issues are so clear as to make such an
event probable. The case of having to sanction the use
of martial law has often arisen, especially in Natal in
1906-8, and repeatedly in the Union, as in 1914 and
1922 in special. It is obviously difficult, if not impossible,
for a Governor to refuse action in such a case. For one
thing, martial law is not necessarily illegal; it may
amount merely to exercise of the common law right of
the Crown to suppress rebellion or disorder, and in any
case it would involve a grave responsibility to decline
to agree to what was represented to be essential in the
public safety. But it is instructive that Lord de Villiers,
when acting as Governor-General of the Union in 1914,
was unwilling to exercise any power beyond what was
legal, such as the imposition of a censorship of news or
the forbidding of the export of food-stuffs, or even the
mobilisation of the local forces, without summoning
Parliament to meet in thirty days as required by the
Defence Act, 1912.
. Financial issues raise like questions, but it is seldom